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THE DULL BOOK. — After A. Toulmouche. 



The picture before us contains more figures, but they are not 
less expressive, from the mounted warrior — evidently a leader — 
insolently swinging his spiked mace, to the shrinking negress, ig- 
norant of what manner of men these, her new captors, may be, 
and what fate may await her to whom capture is too surely no 
new experience — and the frightened white women, more appre- 
hensive, because more knowing, of the brutality of the invaders. 
It is a most telling picture, and deserves careful study and due 
recognition not less for its artistic merits than as a picture which, 
while not historical, occupies much the same position to the his- 
torical picture that an historical novel does to the ordinary novel 
of every-day life, and so gives us an agreeable variety from the 
ordinary genre composition. 



THE DULL BOOK. 

In giving our readers an engraving from a picture by Mr. 
Toulmouche, we introduce them to an artist who is new to our 
pages, although by no means a stranger to Americans and to 
those who have paid close attention to art exhibitions here. 
Quite a number of his pictures have been and are owned here, no 
less than three of them having been exhibited at the Academy 
of Design's Centennial Loan Exhibition. These were, '' The Pet 
Kitten," owned by Mrs. Paran Stevens ; '' Forget me not," the 
property of Mr. D. H. McAlpin ; and '' A Marriage of Reason," 
belonging to Mr. Edward Matthews. All of these were seen by 
the thousands who visited this exhibition ; but the greater num- 
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RIPON CATHEDRAL— SOUTHEAST VIEW. 

ber of people who examined the art exhibits at Philadelphia failed 
to find there any work of this accomplished representative of the 
genre painters of Paris. As will be at once understood from the' 
titles we have quoted, as well as from the character of the picture 
which we engrave, Mr. Toulmouche is one of the large number 
of artists at the French capital and elsewhere who find their sub- 
jects for the most part in the incidents and happenings of domes- 
tic life — the every-day life of everybody. The work which we 
have selected for engraving is one of the most favorable specimens 
of his style, and has the merit of telling very clearly a story which 
is only too common, we fear, in the history of literature, and which 
contains besides a spice of satire on the profession of letters that 
has by no means escaped the artist. It is evident that the two 
friends had seated themselves for a quiet morning with some fa- 
vorite author, or, rather, it is more probable, with some author 
whose works they have heard talked of in the salons or at the 
conversazione of some literary dame of fashion, and whose acquain- 
tance they have determined to make, as Mistress Kitty, in the 

play, said she would read 
** Shikspur " some after- 
noon when she had time. 
It is very evident that the 
author who has sent them 
to sleep in such pretty at- 
titudes was not the writer 
of any of the feuilletons 
with which the Paris daily 
newspapers so regularly 
provide their readers ; for 
these romances, dull as 
they may be to the rest 
of mankind, seem to find 
a good market in their 
native land, and are not 
usually the cause of som- 
nolence on the part of 
Parisian belles. The fair 
damsels must have been 
trying to improve their 
minds with some French 
'' classic," in which case 
their involuntary siesta is not, perhaps, unnatural. Whatever be 
the supposed cause of the sleep, we can not quarrel with the fancy 
which has given us such a charmingly conceived and well exe- 
cuted bit of genre painting. The attitudes of the two figures are 




WEST VIEW. 



the perfection of enforced lassitude and weariness ; 
they are accurate in drawing and skillfully grouped, 
so that tones and tints combine and harmonize in a 
way to bring out to the utmost the full effects of the 
costumes, the furniture of the pleasant little boudoir, 
and all the other accessories of a scene which, sim- 
ple as it is, can not fail to please. Nor has the pic- 
ture lost 'in effect — except in the loss of color — by 
the efforts of either the draughtsman or the engraver. 
The expression of the faces and figures, the accurate 
drawing and the general tone, have been faithfully 
reproduced in this, which we believe to be the first 
engraving ever presented in this country from one 
of Mr. Toulmouche's pictures. 



RIPON CATHEDRAL. 

Although the see of Ripon is by no means one 
of the oldest of the English Church, the cathedral 
church has a very respectable antiquity, parts of the 
structure even dating back to Saxon times. The 
foundation began as a Benedictine monastery some- 
where about the middle of the seventh century, al- 
though the exact date is not now definitely known. 
The land on which the cathedral stands was origin- 
ally given to the Abbot Eata by Alchfrid, king of 
the Northumbrians ; but before the building was fin- 
ished the abbot managed to differ with the king on 
some question about the proper time for celebrating 
Easter, or some equally important question, and so 
was superseded by St. Wilfrid, who had just come from Rome 
with all the latest improvements in church chronology and church 
ceremonies. This Wilfrid is generally known as the founder of 
the church — many writers 
making no mention at all 
of Eata — which, although 
originally dedicated to St. 
Peter, is frequently men- 
tioned in old writings as 
the '' Church of St. Wil- 
frid " (the monk appears to 
have been duly canonized), 
so that it is fair to give 
him the honors of founder, 
and, as he was really a 
man of no mean powers, 
some notice of his history 
will not be uninteresting 
to our readers, the more 
especially as it gives us a 
curious glimpse into the 
manners and customs of 
that period, at least so far 
as concerned the standard 
of education and learning 
then considered necessary 
for a great ecclesiastic, one much more important in his time than 
any whose names occur to us among the churchmen of to-day. 

St. Wilfrid was born, we are told, of '' mean parentage in the 
north of England," and was untaught until his fourteenth year, a 
circumstance which seems the less remarkable when we consider 
how little education most men received at that time, even during 
the course of a long life. At the age mentioned he had, like many 
another youngster before and since, a decided difference with his 
stepmother, and ran away from home, being lucky enough to at- 
tract the attention of certain courtiers who had received some 
favors from his father and singularly enough remembered the fact. 
These presented him to the queen, who, finding he had an incli- 
nation for learning, sent him to Chad, a monk at Lindisfarne, but 
formerly chamberlain to the king. We are told that he here be- 
came '' proficient in scholarship ; " but the only particulars given 
us being that he *' learned the Psalms and some other books," and 
as we are further informed that he did not learn the four books 
of the Gospels until he reached Rome — where he also mastered 
that intricate subject the computation of Easter — we are not left 
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